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TYPICAL JAPANESE GARDEN 
From a colored photograph 
Courtesy of H. Deakin 



JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 

One of the most noticeable sides of the art appreciation of the 
Japanese people is its general investure of the ordinary things of life 
with those attributes which lend them beauty. No better illustration 
of this characteristic point is found than in a consideration of the 
attention which every Japanese person gives to the arrangement of 
plants and flowers. 

The poetry ever lurking in an Oriental soul is the quality which 
makes even the most practical and worldly-wise gentleman of Japan 
look upon a little evergreen as something more than merely Juniperus 
chinincis, for instance; it arouses more than a mundane and com- 
mercial interest in the vista of his traditional point of view, and he 
thinks it compatible with his dignity to sit down for a while and amuse 
himself in making the various arrangements of it, as his fathers before 
him were skilled in doing, and as he has been taught to do. Horticul- 
ture is something more than a mere botanical science with these natives 
of the Flowery Kingdom. It is a distinct note of their art, and its 
influence has been felt even so far as the Occident. 

No matter how small an inclosure the Japanese gentleman gardener 
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has before him, 
he spares no pains 
to make it aes- 
thetic in its sug- 
gestiveness as 
well as in its ap- 
pearance. In the 
mere barrowful 
of sand which 
may constitute 
the extent of his 
back yard, he 
will fashion tiny 
sierras and 
mounds, bridge 
them, and by 
carefully calcu- 
lated strokes, 
bring the surface 
into miniature 
ponds and 
brooks. To ac- 
complish this he 
must manipulate 
the members of 
the vegetable 
kingdom skillful- 
ly and with arti- 
fice, of course, 
but so expert are 
these Japanese 
with the pruning- 
knife, and so pa- 
tient are they at 
their vegetable 
clinics, they man- 
age to coax plant 
life to serve their 
exact purposes; 
the plant has yet 
to be discovered 
which the Japa- 
nese horticultu- 
ral artist cannot 
grow to his bend- 
ing or dwarf, and 



JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
From a Kakemono 
Courtesy of H. Deakin 
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even the lotus 
occasionally ar- 
rests its growth 
under his touch. 
Above all, the 
Japanese idea of 
good form is 
brought down to 
such a nice point 
that no person of 
culture could per- 
mit himself to 
employ the 
wrong adjective 
in describing a 
flower. Alas for 
the American en- 
thusiast who 
would say of the 
cherry-blossom, 
"How lovely!" 
or of the iris, 
"Isn't it pretty!" 
Such a remark 
would be a faux 
pas in a Japanese 
social aspirant. 
Moreover, they 
never admit 
plants out of sea- 
son, adhering 
rigidly to this 
rule, which would 
deprive a Bos- 
tonian of straw- 
berries in Janu- 
ary — in Tokio. 
Then certai n 
plants are re- 
served for felici- 
tous occasions, 
and others for 
those which are 
more ominous. 
We have bor- 
rowed the idea of 




JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
From a Kakemono 
Courtesy of H. Deakin 
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JAPANESE FLOWER TREATMENT IN STENCIL 



associating the orange-blossom with weddings, and myrtle with 
funerals. In Japan the plum and cherry and such blossoms are for 
spring-time, wistaria, iris, lotus, peonies, and such for summer, and 
the chrysanthemum, the maple, the morning-glory, and the carnation 
are of those seven plants allotted to autumn. 

Very few Europeans realize the tendency towards keeping aestheti- 
cism flourishing which Japanese social formality holds. For instance, 
a flower party is one of the honored social and artistic institutions of 
Japan. The guests are bidden days before the event. The day 
arrived, and the guests appearing, their host leads them into the 
largest room of his house, where they seat themselves, each in his 
appointed place, on mats. Before each mat is placed an exquisitely 
lacquered tray, containing scissors, a sharp knife, and a napkin folded 
into some ingenious form. Then branches of different plants, some 
flowered and others not, rest on different trays. To the Japanese, 
green-leaved brown twigs are quite as attractive as clusters of flowers, 
and then they dislike symmetrical plants, at least they esteem them less 
than others, while the odor of a flower never influences a native in its 
favor. Form and color are greater considerations with them. 

At a signal from their host the guests at a flower party diligently 
set about arranging the branches, leaves, and flowers especially appor- 
tioned to each one, their designs being in accordance with the fixed 
rules of plant arrangements laid down in one of the four rival schools 
governing this art, which may claim its follower. All these schools 
are equally esteemed. As an especial mark of appreciation of the 
honor of being included in the party, some one of the guests, he who 
ranks highest, as a matter of etiquette, will request his host to replace 
the kakemono, which, as every one knows, is a wall-scroll upon which 
a picture has been painted or a poem engrossed. Such a request is 
anticipated by the host, as a part of the arrangements beforehand, so 
that the alcove remains bare of the kakemono even before the guest's 
little speech, but the kakemono is placed elsewhere on the wall, whence 
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its design is copied, or rather its sentiment is embodied in some of the 
plant arrangements. 

When one remembers that to the Japanese the bamboo symbolizes 
everything pertaining to the tiger, everything tigerish, the lotus a 
stork, and everything storkish, and so on indefinitely, he begins to 
comprehend the idea of this fascinating pastime, to appreciate the pur- 
pose of such a recreation, and to feel that such efforts bring much 
beauty to the mind and soul. 

With the Japanese all herbaceous plants represent female, and all 
trees male, life. Certain plants are barred from a place with other 
plants, some may not be used at all, and others may only come once 
into the design. 

When each guest has finished his plant arrangement, these designs 
are inspected by the company, and frank criticism is not only expected, 
but it is always forthcoming, since sincerity is part of Japanese eti- 
quette. Should the host be particularly pleased with any design, his 
greatest compliment is extended by asking its originator to be permit- 
ted to keep it. The guests not so honored are expected to take their 
arrangements apart, carefully collecting all the little scraps and wrap- 
ping them in the napkins. These, with the implements of the art, are 
collected and removed by the host, that is, all except the scissors 
which the honored guest has used in constructing his design. These 
he solemnly tucks under his mat, where they are expected to be found 
by the host, who will understand that this little act is a graceful 
compliment, implying the humility of the guest, who is supposed thus 
to acknowledge superior taste in his host, who may wish to make some 
slight changes in the design. 

After light refreshments and a brief silence (perhaps a prayer 
wafted to God Etiquette!), each guest takes his leave, carrying with 
him a little token of the entertainment in the form of a napkin folded 
to represent a cherry-blossom, an iris-bud, or a maple leaf, according 
to the rules of the season. Gardner C. Teall. 
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